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LUCINDA  HAWS  HOLDAWAY 


I was  born  October  20,  1828,  near  Fairfield, 
Wayne  Co.,  Illinois,  third  daughter  of  Gilbert  and 
Hannah  Whitcomb  Haws.  In  1842  my  parents 
were  baptized  into  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints  by  Jefferson  Hunt,  who  organ- 
ized a branch  of  the  Church  there.  Until  they 
heard  Morinonism  they  believed  in  no  religion. 
The  following  year,  in  the  month  of  February,  I 
was  baptized,  being  then  fifteen  years  of  age.  It 
was  very  cold  weather,  the  ice  on  the  ditch  was 
one  and  one-half  feet  thick.  I had  to  walk  a block 
and  a half  to  my  home  in  my  frozen  clothes,  but 
did  not  suffer  any  sickness  from  it.  I had  very 
little  opportunity  to  get  an  education.  We  had  a 
large  family  and  our  spare  time  was  employed  in 
knitting,  sewing,  and  spinning  our  own  cotton  to 
make  cloth.  From  the  age  of  seven  to  fourteen,  I 
spent  nine  months  in  school,  attending  from  one 
to  two  months  at  a time,  never  longer  than  two 
months. 
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In  1845,  Elders  came  to  tell  us  that  the  Saints 
were  being  mobbed  and  driven  from  their  homes, 
and  that  we  had  better  prepare  to  go  west  with  the 
company.  We  remained  in  Wayne  County  until 
May,  1847,  when  my  father  and  family  prepared 
to  go  west.  We  went  as  far  as  Iowa  and  stopped 
at  a little  place  called  Mt.  Pisga  for  the  winter. 
We  remained  here  until  the  spring  of  1848,  then 
started  for  Winter  Quarters  so  that  we  might  be 
ready  to  go  west  with  the  first  company.  In  May 
we  crossed  the  Missouri  lliver  in  Lorenzo  Snow’s 
company  on  our  way  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  All 
went  as  well  on  the  journey  as  could  be  expected. 
Of  course,  we  had  many  difficulties  to  encounter, — 
we  had  to  wash  our  clothes  in  cold  water  and  make 
fires  of  “buffalo  chips”  as  there  was  no  wood  to  be 
found.  Very  ^often  the  great  herds  of  buffalo 
would  come  down  from  the  mountains  to  drink  at 
the  rivers,  sometimes  within  a quarter  of  a mile  of 
us;  they  didn’t  seem  much  afraid.  In  the  evening, 
we  would  all  assemble  in  the  center  of  the  corrals 
which  was  formed  by  a circle  of  wagons,  and  sing 
and  pray.  Every  one  seemed  thankful  and  a good 
time  was  had  by  all. 

On  September  23,  1848,  we  arrived  in  Salt 
Lake  Valley.  My  father  then  bought  one  of  the 
little  adobe  houses  in  the  Old  Fort  which  was  built 
by  the  pioneers  who  came  the  year  before.  This 
house  consisted  of  one  room  twelve  feet  square, 
containing  one  door,  a fire-place  and  two  port-holes 
about  ten  inches  square,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
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chimney.  The  house  was  made  of  adobe  with  a 
roof  of  willows,  rushes  and  dirt  and  a dirt  floor. 
The  Old  Fort  was  formed  by  a great  many  of  these 
little  houses  being  built  together  in  the  shape  of  a 
square,  a space  being  left  for  a gate  on  the  east  and 
one  on  the  west.  No  windows  were  put  into  the 
houses  for  fear  of  Indians  who  were  numerous  and 
often  made  attacks  upon  the  settlers.  When  the 
door  was  closed  there  was  no  light  except  that  from 
the  port-holes  through  which  the  country  could  be 
seen  for  miles  around  and  through  them  the  people 
watched  for  the  attacks  of  Indians. 

After  we  were  settled,  we  had  a very  hard  time 
to  get  food  to  eat.  A little  corn  had  been  raised 
the  year  before  by  the  settlers,  some  of  which  we 
bought.  This  had  been  roasted  and  the  bread  we 
made  of  it  was  almost  black.  The  people  had  sacks 
of  dried  buffalo  meat  which  they  used  making  a 
kind  of  soup  and  thickening  it  wTith  a little  flour. 
Once  in  a while  a cow  was  killed  and  a little  piece 
of  meat  portioned  out  to  each  family.  So  they 
lived  on  in  this  condition  until  the  next  summer. 

President  Brigham  Young  told  the  people  one 

% 

Sunday,  as  he  stood  under  the  bowery  in  the  Old 
Fort,  not  to  be  discouraged  for  before  this  time 
next  year  flour  could  be  bought  here  as  cheap  as 
it  could  in  the  East.  This  looked  impossible  to  the 
people;  but  nevertheless,  this  prediction  was  true. 
In  the  following  summer,  1819,  the  gold  seekers  on 
their  way  to  California  passed  through  Salt  Lake 
Valley  and  sold  their  wagons,  clothing,  pro- 
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visions — everything,  except  what  they  had  to  have, 
to  the  people.  These  things  helped  the  people  out 
f or  some  time. 

On  December  24, 1848, 1 was  married,  at  the 
age  of  21  years,  to  Shadrack  Holdaway,  age  2b. 
He  was  one  of  the  500  Mormon  Battalion  who  vol- 
unteered to  fight  in  the  Mexican  War.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  he  went  with  part  of  the  company 
to  California.  Here  he  was  discharged  from  ser- 
vice in  the  army.  He  was  also  among  the  first  to 
find  gold  in  California.  Soon  after  he  came  to 
Salt  Lake  Valley. 

The  following  March,  1849,  my  father  and 
family,  together  with  thirty  other  families,  were 
called  to  go  south  to  Utah  Valley  to  settle  up  that 
part  of  the  country.  I did  not  go  as  £ intended 
going  back  to  the  States  with  my  husband  in  May 
to  get  some  machinery  for  making  woolen  goods. 
We  left  Salt  Lake  City  in  company  with  thirteen 
others,  among  them  Brother  Lorenzo  I).  Young 
and  wife  and  Doctor  Bernhisel  who  was  going  to 
AVashington,  D.  C.,  on  business.  Ten  men  of  the 
company  intended  to  stay  at*the  upper  crossing  of 
the  Platte  River  to  run  a ferry  to  help  the  emi- 
grants across  the  river.  Brother  Aroung  and  wife 
went  with  us.  One  day  our  little  company  stopped 
for  noon  at  a place  called  Independence  Rock  east 
of  Fort  Bridger.  After  wre  left  this  place  we  found 
that,  one  of  the  men  had  left  a lasso  at  our  camping 
place.  Two  of  the  men  went  back  for  the  lasso  and 
wrere  followed  by  seven  Indians  in  full  chase.  When 
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the  Indians  saw  our  company  they  fell  back  behind 
a ridge,  coming  up  one  by  one.  They  rode  along 
with  us  for  awhile  and  seeing  some  buffalos  feed' 
ing  some  distance  away  tried  to  make  the  men 
understand  that  they  wanted  them  to  chase  the 
buffalo.  They  did  so  and  succeeded  in  killing  one. 
The  Indians  camped  with  us  over  night.  During 
the  night  our  horses  stampeded  and  in  the  morn- 
ing all  of  them  were  gone.  Sister  Young  and  my- 
self had  to  remain  in  camp  with  those  Indians 
while  the  men  went  in  search  of  the  horses.  But 
the  Indians  did  not  molest  us  except  to  try  to  scare 
us.  One  of  the  old  men  came  up  to  me  and  caught 
hold  of  me  as  if  he  would  pull  me  out  of  the  wagon. 
I picked  up  a hatchet  and  shook  it  at  him  and 
would  have  hit  him  if  he  bad  not  gone  away.  Soon 
the  men  came  back  and  we  were  very  glad  to  be 
safe  again.  When  the  Indians  left  us  they  pushed 
one  of  the  men  off  his  horse  and  stole  it,  saddle 
and  all. 

We  journeyed  on  to  Green  River.  Previous 
to  leaving  Salt  Lake  City  we  had  prepared  a water- 
tight wagon  box.  YYe  ferried  ourselves  across  the 
Green  River  with  oars  in  this  wagon  box.  It 
served  a very  good  purpose.  We  reached  Platte 
River  which  we  had  to  cross  on  a raft.  Here  ten 
men  of  the  company  stopped  to  help  ferry  Saints 
across  the  river.  Brother  Young  and  wife.  Doctor' 
Bernhisel,  my  husband  and  myself  went  on  to 
Port  Laramie  which  was  then  an  old  government 
station.  The  second  day  after  we  left  the  company 
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we  began  to  meet  train  after  train  of  gold  seekers 
going  to  California. 

We  traveled  along  alright  until  my  husband 
and  I took  sick  with  cholera.  I came  very  nearly 
dying;  but  he  was  able  to  drive.  We  didn’t  dare 
stop  for  a day  on  account  of  Indians.  When  we 
arrived  at  Fort  Laramie  Brother  Young  made  ar- 
rangements to  take  a wounded  man  down  to  the 
Missouri  River.  One  evening  after  the  man  had 
got  able  to  walk,  he  got  out  of  the  wagon  and 
walked  awhile.  He  came  upon  a camp  of  gold- 
seekers  who  no  doubt  asked  him  all  about  the  gold 
mines.  He  knew  my  husband  had  been  to  the 
mines  and  when  we  reached  the  camp  they  hailed 
us  but  we  drove  on.  One  of  the  men  called  after 
us,  “That  fellow  has  got  his  load  and  is  going  back 
to  spend  it.'’ 

We  went  on  and  camped  about  a mile  from 
the  camp  we  had  just  passed.  After  supper,  when 
wre  had  put  our  camp  fire  out,  which  we  always  did 
for  fear  of  Indians  finding  us,  there  came  a man 
from  the  gold  seekers’  camp  and  asked  my  husband 
if  he  would  take  a lot  of  letters  for  their  camp  over 
the  river.  My  husband  said  he  would  take  them 
if  he  would  get  them  ready  before  he  left  in  the 
morning.  The  man  started  back  to  his  camp. 
Suddenly  he  came  back  ail  excited  and  said  that 
there  were  Indians  all  along  the  road  and  that  he 
was  frightened  to  go  back  to  camp  and  wanted  to 
know  if  he  couldn't  stay  all  night.  My  husband 
asked  what  kind  of  Indians  he  had  seen.  He  said 
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they  were  Crow  Indians.  We  knew  that  there 
were  no  Crow  Indians  in  that  part  as  it  was  the 
section  in  which  the  Sioux  Indians  lived.  He  then 
told  him  that  he  had  no  place  for  him  to  stay  and 
no  bedding  except  a buffalo  robe;  but  the  man 
still  insisted  on  staying  all  night.  He  took  the 
buffalo  robe  and  laid  down  under  the  wagon. 
There  was  a storm  coming  on  and  we  told  him  that 
he  had  better  go  on  to  the  next  camp,  which  was 
about  a half  a mile  ahead,  and  he  could  get  in  a 
tent.  Finally  he  consented,  when  he  found  what 
a terrible  storm  had  come  on.  My  husband,  fear- 
ing that  this  man  had  planned  to  rob  us,  took  his 
gun  and  sat  down  in  the  front  of  the  wagon.  I 
wanted  him  to  let  me  take  the  sacks  of  gold  out  of 
the  wagon  and  drop  them  a little  way  from  the 
wagon.  It  was  so  dark  that  no  one  could  have  seen 
them ; in  the  morning  I would  have  got  them  again. 
He  would  not  consent  to  this,  so  he  and  Mr.  Young- 
sat  up  all  night  and  waited  for  an  attack  which  did 
not  come.  Doubtless  the  storm  had  helped  to  pro- 
tect us  from  being  robbed.  By  morning  the  storm 
had  passed,  and  all  was  quiet.  We  resumed  our 
journey  again.  I was  now  over  my  sickness  and 
felt  much  better.  At  the  Misiouri  River;  Brother 
and  Sister  Young  left  us.  We  went  to  Kanesville 
and  remained  about,  one  month  to  rest  up. 

About  the  first,  of  September  we  started  for 
St.  Louis.  Near  Richmond,  at  a little  town  named 
Linden,  we  saw  a man  who  had  been  in  Salt  Lake 
City  before  we  left  and  had  traveled  all  the  wav 
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ahead  of  us.  He  knew  how  much  gold  we  had  for 
he  had  tried  to  borrow  it  before  we  left  Salt  Lake 
City.  He  was  a bad  man  and  we  feared  that  he 
would  try  to  get  our  gold.  We  reached  Richmond 
in  safety  late  in  the  evening.  As  we  passed 
through  the  city  some  one  hallooed  at  us,  “Where 
are  you  from?"  Receiving  no  answer,  he  turned 
to  a man  and  said,  “That  fellow  has  got  his  load 
and  is  going  back  to  spend  it.*’  We  drove  on  and 
just  on  the  edge  of  some  woods,  we  came  to  a small 
river.  Here  we  met  a man  on  horseback  who  asked 
us  where  we  -were  from  and  where  we  were  going. 
He  said  he  was  from  Linden,-  the  little  town  we 
passed  before  reaching  Richmond.  He  looked  at 
our  wagon  and  horses  curiously . He  tried  to  get 
us  to  stay  in  the  river  bottoms  all  night  and  told 
us  there  was  not  a house  within  six  or  eight  miles 
from  there  except  a little  log  cabin  off  the  road. 
But  we  drove  on  anyway.  I was  suspicious  of  him 
and  went  to  the  back  of  the  wagon  and  watched 
him  through  a hole  in  the  cover.  The  man  turned 
around  and  watched  us  as  far  as  l could  see  him. 
About  four  miles  on,  we  came  to  the  little  log 
house.  Here  we  stopped;  we  ate  supper  and  then 
prepared  for  the  night. 

We  were  near  enough  to  the  house  to  hear  the. 
people  talking.  They  had  been  cooking  around  a 
camp  fire  in  the  yard.  When  it  grew  dark  they 
all  went  in  the  house  and  everything  was  still  for 
some  time.  My  husband  went  to  sleep;  but  I could 
not.  I laid  down  with  my  clothes  on  fori  felt  sure 
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that  we  were  not  safe.  About  eleven  o'clock,  I 
heard  horses  coming;  it  sounded  as  if  there  were 
three,  at  least.  I woke  my  husband  and  we  were 
very  still  for  fear  that  they  would  know  that  we 
were  listening.  They  passed  very  close  to  our 
wagon.  The  men  then  let  down  some  very  heavy 
bars  without  a bit  of  noise,  took  their  horses  and 
went  into  the  yard  of  the  farmer.  Thinking  we 
would  have  to  defend  ourselves,  we  took  our  gun, 
pistol  and  hatchet,  got  out  of  the  wagon  and  sat 
on  the  ground,  waiting  for  the  attack.  Soon  the 
doors  began  creaking  on  their  wooden  hinges  as 
the  people  passed  from  room  to  room.  1 here  was 
not  a sign  of  a light  and  not  a loud  word  spoken 
until  one  of  the  children  said,  4 ‘Come  on  or  I’ll 
leave  you.”  They  evidently  were  preparing  to  go 
somewhere,  but  where,  we  never  knew.  Anyway 
we  were  not  molested  and  we  were  thankful  for 
it.  As  soon  as  we  could  see  in  the  morning,  we 
hitched  up  our  team  and  left  that  place.  We 
traveled  a short  distance  and  then  took  the  pro- 
jecting boards  off  of  our  wagon,  so  that  it  would 
not  be  so  easily  known  to  others  that  might  have 
heard  of  us.  We  did  not  stop  for  breakfast  until 
we  had  gone  twelve  miles. 

We  went  on  to  St.  Louis  and  then  to  Lebanon, 
St.  Claire  County,  Illinois,  where  my  husband’s 
folks  lived.  My  health  was  not  very  good  and  a- 
bout  a month  after  my  arrival  at  this  place,  I was 
taken  sick  with  a congestive  fever.  Three  weeks 
later,  September  2ft,  1819,  my  first  baby,  a boy, 
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was  born.  We  named  him  George  Bradford.  I 
was  sick  for  three  months,  during  which  time  I had 
a gathered  breast.  To  make  my  trials  and  troubles 
worse,  my  little  baby  died  when  I was  asleep.  Oh, 
how  I felt  when  I awoke  and  found  my  little  babe, 
dead,  in  my  arms.  It  had  lived  but  four  months. 
I was  very  lonely  there  among  strangers.  My  hus- 
band was  away  much  of  the  time,  buying  up 
oxen  preparatory  to  starting  back  to  Salt  Lake 
Valley. 

Oil  March  3d,  1850,  we  left  Lebanon  to  go  to 
Kanesville,  Iowa,  where  we  would  receive  a ship, 
ment  of  woolen  mills  machinery  which  we  were  to 
take  to  Salt  Lake  Valley,  this  being  the  first  ma- 
chinery of  its  kind  to  enter  that  Valley.  We 
reached  Kanesville  about  the  fifteenth  of  May.  I 
took  sick  with  chills  and  fever;  but  after  we  cross- 
ed the  Missouri  River  l got  better. 

In  the  early  part  of  June  we  left  Kanesville  in 
William  Pace's  company.  It  was  divided  in  two 
sections,  with  fifty  in  a section.  Richard  Sessions 
was  at  the  head  of  our  division.  Everything  went 
wrell  until  the  cholera  broke  out.  We  could  not 
get  a bit  of  good  water  anywhere.  The  water  in 
the  Platte  River  was  thick  with  mud  and  very 
warm.  Many  of  the  company  died.  We  had  no 
boxes  to  bury  them  in,  so  they  were  wrapped  in  a 
white  sheet  and  laid  in  the  cold  ground — not  even 
a slab  to  mark  their  graves.  Sometimes  a large 
rock  or  tree  marked  their  burial  place. 

After  the  cholera  died  out,  we  got  along  real 
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well  without  an  accident  for  several  hundred  miles. 
We  had  all  the  buffalo  and  antelope  meat  we  want- 
ed and  some  deer  meat,  which  we  got  in  the  Black 
Hills.  The  company  dried  a lot  of  it  and  it  came 
in  very  well,  for  we  needed  it  when  we  got  out  of 
the  buffalo  country.  One  day  we  saw  a large  herd 
of  buffalo.  They  were  crossing  our  path  just  ahead 
of  our  train.  The  men  rushed  upon  them  and  had 
a lively  chase.  One  man’s  horse  was  hooked  from 
under  him  but  fortunately  he  was  not  hurt.  Many 
times  I have  seen  great  herds  of  buffalo  feeding  at 
the  river  edge.  In  the  evening  they  came  out  of 
the  hills  and  went  down  to  the  Platte  liiver  to 
drink.  At  first  they  were  so  tame  that  they  would 
come  up  in  our  herd  of  cowrs  and  sheep  and  smell 
around.  One  night  a buffalo  ran  past  the  camp. 
Some  of  the  men  shot  and  wounded  it  but  it  didn’t 
stop.  My  husband  and  a Mr.  Keynolds  chased 
the  animal  and  killed  it.  They  lost  their  way  in 
the  dark  and  didn’t  reach  camp  until  the  next 
morning.  I sat  up  all  night  looking  for  them  for 
I was  afraid  that  the  wolves  would  kill  them.  The 
camp  had  to  wait  three  days  for  a young  man  who 
went  on  foot  after  the  buffalo  and  was  lost.  We 
were  all  glad  when  all  of  the  company  wTere  safe 
again. 

My  husband  was  on  guard  at  night  and  during 
the  day  he  walked  ahead  and  drove  the  stock.  He 
shod  the  horses  and  was  looked  to  as  a kind  of 
overseer  of  the  company.  I had  to  cook  for  four 
men  and  drive  our  team  besides.  One  day  I got 
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in  some  serious  trouble.  My  team  was  the  last 
one.  We  had  to  cross  a stream  with  a very  steep 
bank.  My  team  plunged  into  the  stream  and  the 
wagon  nearly  stood  on  end.  My  horses  balked 
and  I could  neither  get  out  of  the  wagon  nor  make 
them  pull  the  wagon  out.  Fortunately,  there  was 
a man  walking  behind  me  who  helped  me  get  the 
team  through  the  stream. 

We  were  now  getting  into  the  mountains  on 
this  side  of  the  Sweetwater  River.  Our  wagons 
were  loaded  with  machinery  and  our  teams  were 
just  about  given  out.  Our  bread  stuff  was  all  used 
up  except  some  whole  corn,  which  1 made  hominy 
of  and  we  lived  on  this  until  we  reached  Salt  Lake 
Valley  in  September,  1850.  Here  and  there,  in 
the  lit  tle  city  were  patches  of  grain  and  vegetables. 
We  lived  in  our  wragon  until  my  husband  managed 
to  get  the  walls  of  a small  adobe  house  up.  We 
put  a portion  of  our  things  in  the  little  house 
and  stretched  a domestic  wagon  cover  over  the 
place  where  the  bed  stood  which  would  shelter  us 
for  awhile  until  my  husband  had  time  to  put  a roof 
on  it.  He  had  to  get  the  wagons  unloaded  and 
haul  hay  and  wrood  for  the  winter.  We  wrere  liv- 
ing on  the  Big  Cottonwood  Creek  at  this  time. 
There  was  no  floor,  no  roof  and  no  door  in  the 
house.  It  had  been  raining  for  three  days — was 
still  raining — and  in  the  midst  of  this,  on  Nov.  4, 
1850,  my  second  baby  was  born.  Everything  in 
the  house  was  wet  through  and  streams  of  water 
poured  through  the  wagon  cover  onto  my  bed.  We 
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set  pans  to  catch  the  water.  The  baby,  which  we 
named  Timothy,  lived  but  a few  minutes  and  I 
came  nearly  dying  also. 

On  the  28th  of  December  we  left  for  Provo. 
I drove  in  an  open  wagon  all  the  way.  It  was  just 
about  the  coldest  weather  I ever  experienced.  We 
camped  out  two  nights  and  reached  the  Fort  on 
the  last  day  of  December,  1850.  We  could  not 
get  a house  to  live  in,  except  an  old  log  cabin  with 
just  the  walls  and  a dirt  floor.  It  wasn’t  very  good 
for  winter  use  but  we  fixed  a roof  on  it  and  stayed 
there  until  March,  1851.  We  then  built  us  a log- 
cabin  on  the  other  side  of  Provo  River.  It  was 
neither  chinked  nor  plastered,  but  it  was  a para- 
dise compared  with  the  ones  we  had  lived  in  before. 
Next,  my  husband  built  a machine  shop  and  set  up 
the  first  carding  machinery  brought  into  this  coun- 
try. Bishop  David  Evans  helped  to  put  it  up  and 
in  October  it  was  ready  to  begin  work.  Brother 
Evans  first  took  charge  of  running  it  and  then  my 
husband.  Soon  after,  he  built  a blacksmith  shop. 

In  December,  1851,  my  third  child,  William 
Shadrack,  was  born.  About  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber, 1852,  my  husband  married  my  sister,  Eliza 
Haws.  January,  1853,  was  the  date  of  birth  of  my 
fourth  child,  Amos  David.  The  following  summer 
we  had  to  move  into  town  because  the  Indians  were 
getting  so  hostile,  and  it  was  not  safe  for  the  people 
to  live  in  a scattered  condition.  By  winter,  we 
had  built  a little  house  almost  on  the  same  spot 
where  we  live  now.  The  following  April,  John 
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Madison,  our  fifth  child,  was  born.  About  the 
same  time,  we  had  completed  the  machine  shop 
and  the  men  were  working  in  it.  I helped  prepare 
the  warp  for  the  looms  and  did  everything  I could 
to  keep  the  machines  running. 

In  March,  1854,  my  sister,  who  had  given  birth 
to  two  children,  died,  leaving  me  her  second  child, 
Marion,  only  five  days  old.  to  raise.  I took  him 
and  nursed  him  along  with  my  own  baby.  My 
sister’s  first  child,  Eliza,  had  died  when  a baby. 
With  her  baby,  I then  had  four  children  under 
four  years  of  age  to  care  for.  It  was  very  hard  for 
me  and  often  I became  very  discouraged.  My 
husband  went  on  putting  up  machinery  and  build- 
ing machine  shops  until  the  Provo  Woolen  Mills 
started.  He  then  sold  out  and  went  onto  a ranch 
about  seven  miles  out  of  town.  sixth  child, 
Mary  Elizabeth,  was  born  September,  1856.  This 
was  at  the  time  of  the  Johnston  Army  trouble.  I 
nursed  her  through  a spell  of  hard  sickness  that 
lasted  over  three  months,  in  which  I did  not  have 
my  clothes  off  to  go  to  bed  once. 

Those  w'ere  trying  times  for  us  all.  The  people 
didn’t  know  what  to  expect  from  the  army;  but 
were  ready  at  the  instant  to  fight  if  the  call  came. 
All  of  the  men  were  on  guard  around  town  watch- 
ing for  the  Indians  because  they  were  very  annoy- 
ing and  treacherous  and  no  one  knew  what  to  ex- 
pect from  them.  At  the  same  time,  men  from  the 
northern  part  of  the  state  were  keeping  guard  for 
Johnston’s  Army  at  Echo  Canyon.  They  had  to 
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be  fed  and  clothed  by  the  people  at  home.  Some 
of  the  men  gave  all  the  clothes  they  had  for  the 
summer,  except  a cotton  shirt  an.d  trousers,  and 
this  was  in  the  coldest  of  winter. 

The  following  spring,  in  April,  1858, 
my  seventh  child,  Levi  Stewart,  was  born. 
I had  known  nothing  but  trouble  for  Real’s, 
and  we,  as  a people,  were  very  desti- 
tute. We  had  to  make  everything  with 
our  hands.  In  August,  1859,  my  eighth  child  was 
born,  Logan  Gilbert.  My  husband  built  a saw- 
mill iii  Provo  Canyon  and7  the  next  spring,  I went 
up  there  and  stayed  until  August.  I then  came 
dowui  to  town.  We  were  nearly  naked  for  clothes 
and  I had  to  get  cloth  made  to  clothe  the  family 
for  winter.  I made  with  a hand  loom  and  colored 
about  forty  yards  of  linsey,  twenty -live  yards  of 
skirting  and  twrenty  yards  of  what  was  called  gray 
jeans  for  pants.  My  little  boys,  between  the  ages 
six  and  nine,  had  to  herd  the  cows  from  town, 
down  to  the  river  mouth,  about  three  miles  The 
Indians  were  very  hostile  at  this  time  and  I was 
very  frightened,  not  knowing  what  might  happen 
to  my  boys,  while  they  wrere  away.  1 lived  in  tor- 
ture for  months  at  a time  and  never  had  a com- 
fortable night’s  rest  for  fear  of  the  Indians  doing 
some  harm.  But  no  harm  came  to  them  and  I feel 
that  the  Lord  protected  us  all. 

My  ninth  child.  Cynthia  Mahala,  w-as  born 
October  1,  1800,  and  only  lived  about  one  year. 
She  died  of  cholera  infantum.  August  10.  1808, 
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Nancy  Einmaline  was  born.  This  was  my  tenth 
child.  She  died  at  two  years  and  a half  old  Of 
malignant  scarlet  fever.  Andrew  Nathan  was  born 
December  2,  1864.  Louisa  Diantha  was  my  next 
child.  She  was  born  November  12. 1800,  and  lived 
to  be  a little  over  a year  old;  dying  of  diphtheria. 
For  eight  days  and  nights,  before  she  died,  I didn’t 
lay  down  to  sleep. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  my  husband  met 
with  a severe  accident.  He  went  to  Salt  Creek 
Canyon,  near  Nephi,  for  a load  of  coal.  He  was 
helping  a man  lift  his  wagon  wheel  so  that  he  could 
go  on,  and  just  as  the  horses  started,  his  foot  slipped 
and  he  fell  under  the  wheels  and  the  wagon,  which 
contained  seventy  bushels  of  wheat,  went  over  him, 
breaking  every  other  two  pair  of  ribs  open  and  his 
Collar  bone.  I went  and  nursed  him  until  he  was 
able  to  be  brought  home  and  in  about  a month  he 
was  able  to  walk  seven  miles. 

After  Louisa  was  buried,  I became  sick  and 
was  obliged  to  stay  in  bed  for  about  one  month  and 
was  not  well  again  until  after  my  next  child  was 
born  I was  still  sick  in  bed  when  my  thirteenth 
child  was  born,  Warren  Haws,  March  17,  1868.  I 
had  a hard  time  to  raise  him,  until  he  was  six  years 
old.  After  that  he  gained  in  health  and  I got  along 
without  any  serious  trouble.  I.  myself,  was  also 
feeling  much  better.  January  17,  1870,  my  last 
child  was  born,  Amanda  Lucinda.  She  was  my 
fourteenth  child.  I still  had  to  make  cloth  for  my 
family.  In  those  days  we  had  no  machines,  no 
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knitting  factories,  no  woolen  mills,  so  were  com- 
pelled to  make  our  own  clothes.  There  were  also 
no  railroads  to  bring  goods  here.  I was  kept  very 
busy  all  the  time.  When  my  youngest  child  was 
four  years  old,  I went  on  the  ranch  to  take  care  of 
the  stock — about  seventy  head.  My  husband  and 
the  older  children  were  in  the  canyon  running  a 
saw-mill.  The  four  youngest  were  with  me.  We 
had  to  feed  and  milk  eight  or  ten  cows  and  care  for 
them.  We  stayed  at  the  ranch  until  it  was  too  cold 
for  my  husband  to  work  in  the  timber;  then  we 
came  to  town  and  the  children  started  to  school. 
When  Amanda  was  five  years  old,  my  husband  wras 
accidently  shot  while  at  w'ork  in  the  timber.  He 
had  set  a gun  to  shoot  a bear;  the  next  morning 
he  wrent  to  see  if  the  bear  had  been  shot  and  hap- 
pened to  step  on  the  string,  which  was  arranged  to 
discharge  the  gun.  The  gun  went  off  and  he  re- 
ceived the  bullet  in  his  leg,  which  passed  clear 
through  his  thigh;  but  no  bones  were  broken.  Af- 
ter three  weeks  of  unsuccessful  doctoring,  I was 
obliged  to  care  for  him  myself.  He  had  a hard 
time  to  keep  his  leg;  but  it  finally  became  well. 

For  about  fifteen  years,  off  and  on,  we  lived 
at  the  ranch.  My  health  then  began  to  give  way 
and  I returned  to  town  to  live.  I had  lived  in  town 
but  a short  time  when  I fell  from  my  window, 
breaking  one  of  the  bones  of  my  wrist  and  dislo- 
cating it.  Soon  after  this,  my  husband  met  with 
another  accident.  He  w7as  working  in  a sawr-mill 
near  Schofield.  One  day  while  hauling  timber,  he 
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was  suddenly  pitched  forward  between  the  horses. 
They  became  frightened  and  dragged  him  for 
nearly  a mile  over  rocks.  The  result  was  that  he 
had  his  jaw  bone  broken  in  two  places,  his  skull 
fractured  and  his  throat  cut  badly.  He  was  sent 
home  and  after  having  his  jaw  set  and  the  fract- 
ured skull  bound  by  a physician,  I was  his  nurse 
and  doctor.  It  seemed  that  luck  was  against  us, 
for  soon  after,  I was  hurt  again.  As  I was  coming 
from  the  ranch,  I fell  from  the  wagon.  The  wheel 
ran  over  my  right  arm  and  left  ankle,  crushing  my 
arm  and  breaking  my  ankle. 

These  accidents  all  happened  in  less  than  three 
months.  I got  the  use  of  my  limbs  again,  though, 
nearly  as  good  as  they  ever  were. 

About  one  year  later,  1891,  I was  taken  very 
sick  with  stomach  and  heart  trouble.  I was  sick 
for  about  five  months  and  as  soon  as  I was  able,  I 
went  to  the  Manti  Temple  and  was  baptized  for  my 
health.  The  next  day  I was  able  to  walk  up  into 
the  tower  of  the  Temple.  I remained  there  about 
a week,  doing  work  for  my  mother’s  family  and 
also  my  own.  I returned  home  and  remained  well 
for  about  twelve  years.  Then  I had  a spell  of  ner- 
vous prostration  and  was  confined  to  my  bed  for 
about  five  months.  During  this  time,  I had  all  of 
my  teeth  taken  out.  As  soon  as  I was  able,  I a- 
gain  went  to  the  Manti  Temple  and  was  baptized 
and  washed  and  anointed  for  my  health.  I became 
well  and  enjoyed  good  health  for  a number  of 
years. 
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About  this  time,  my  two  youngest  children 
were  married.  Shortly  after,  my  daughter’s  hus- 
band was  sent  on  a mission  to  Australia  and  she 
stayed  with  us  while  he  was  away.  In  just  twenty- 
one  years  I had  given  birth  to  fourteen  children, 
and  in  just  twenty-one  years  and  six  months  from 
the  birth  of  my  last  child,  the  last  two  were  mar- 
ried. Then  I was  just  in  the  same  situation  as 
when  I was  married  twenty-one  years  before,  with- 
out a child  to  make  home  cheerful.  It  seemed  as 
though  I could  not  live  any  longer — my  trials 
seemed  too  much  for  me  to  bear.  My  father  and 
mother  were  dead,  my  children  gone  from  me  and 
myself  and  husband  left  alone  again.  In  March, 
1899,  the  husband  of  my  daughter,  Amanda,  died 
at  Ogden.  She  came  home  to  live  with  us  on  the 
ranch  and  has  been  with  me  ever  since.  In  April, 
1899,  my  son  Amos  died  from  the  result  of  an  in- 
jury which  he  received  by  being  crushed  between 
rock  while  at  work  at  a quarry. 

The  following  October,  I went  again  to  the 
Manti  Temple.  My  sister  Mary  went  with  me. 
We  stayed  about  two  weeks  and  finished  the  bap- 
tisms for  my  mother’s  family  as  many  as  were  re- 
corded. In  the  spring  of  1901,  I had  to  undergo 
an  operation  to  remove  a tumor  from  my  right 
breast  which  had  been  growing  for  three  and  a 
half  years.  I was  then  seventy  years  old  and  I 
dreaded  the  operation  very  much.  Still  I knew 
that  there  was  a God  in  heaven  who  would  save 
me  from  the  power  of  death  if  I had  faith  enough 
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in  Him.  I prayed  earnestly  for  faith  and  that  the 
Lord  would  take  away  the  fear  I felt.  My  prayers 
were  answered;  for  that  great  fear  I had  left  me 
and  I felt  that  my  life  would  be  spared.  The  day 
of  the  operation,  members  of  my  family  fasted  and 
prayed  for  me  and  I layed  down  upon  the  operat- 
ing table  as  if  nothing  was  going  to  happen.  I 
had  the  Eiders  administer  to  me  before  the  opera- 
tion, and  after  it  was  over  they  anointed  me  and 
prayed  for  me  again,  and  1 never  suffered  pain  nor 
had  any  fever.  I was  sick  only  four  days  and  on 
the  ninth  day  when  the  stitches  were  taken  out 
the  wound  was  healed  and  I never  suffered  any 
pain  from  that  day  to  this.  I leave  this  as  my 
testimony,  that  there  is  a God  who  answers  prayers 
and  who  sanctifies  the  anointing  of  his  servants. 

About  two  years  later,  my  husband  leased  his 
ranch  and  came  home  to  live  the  rest  of  his  life. 
Soon  after,  he  took  sick  with  pleuropneumonia 
and  on  December  24,  1902,  after  a short  illness, 
he  died.  This  same  day  was  my  wedding  day;  we 
had  been  married  fifty -four  years. 

I am  now  seventy-nine  years  old  and  have  been 
a member  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter 
Day  Saints  since  1843. 

When  the  Belief  Society  of  the  Provo  Third 
Ward  was  organized  with  Sister  Mary  Jane  Tanner 
as  President,  I was  appointed  as  a teacher  and  I 
worked  in  that  position  for  twenty  years. 

I have  written  this  brief  history  from  memory 
and  on  that  account  have  omitted  many  incidents 
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that  might  have  been  of  interest  if  I could  have 
remembered  them. 

Following  this  are  a number  of  poems  which 
I have  written  during  my  life: 


Lines  Written  on  the  Death  of  my  First  Child 
George  Bradford,  age  4 months 

1850 

Last  January — the  thirtieth  night, — 

My  babe  was  taken  from  my  sight 
Unto  its  former  native  home, 

And  from  this  earth  it  now  has  gone. 

On  Wednesday  night  this  infant  died 
While  it  was  lying  by  my  side; 

When  I awoke  a corpse  I found, 

Which  with  my  arms  I clasped  around. 

Now  it  is  free  from  all  its  pain, 

And  in  its  coffin  now  is  lain; 

Its  little  body  there  will  stay 
Until  the  resurrection  day. 

Farewell,  my  babe,  lie  still  and  sleep, 

Yet  for  thee  I do  often  weep 
Although  thou’rt  free  from  pain  and  woe, 

No  more  to  suffer  here  below. 

Farewell,  my  babe,  no  more  I'll  see 
Thy  face,  nor  in  thy  presence  be 
Until  I die, — if  free  from  guile, 

In  heaven  I shall  see  my  child. 
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Lines  on  the  Death  of  Nancy  Emmaltne  Holda- 
way,  age  2*4  years 

1868 

Speak  to  me,  thou  dearest  infant, 

Speak  to  me,  and  let  me  know 

Why  it  is  thou  hast  departed 

From  this  wicked  world  below; 

Speak,  and  tell  me  why  thy  Spirit 
Was  so  quicky  called  away — 

Why  it  is  that  little  children 

On  this  earth  no  longer  stay ; 

Why  is  it  thou  hast  departed 

From  thy  earthly  parents  here, 

And  we’re  left  to  mourn  the  absence 
Of  our  little  infant  dear? 

Is  it  for  the  sin  of  parents 

That  they’re  quickly  called  away, 

Or  is  it  decreed  of  heaven } 

That  their  spirits  cannot  stay? 

Tell  me,  was  it  lack  of  knowledge 
To  administer  to  thee, 

Things  that  would  have  soothed  thy  suffering, 
And  from  pain  have  set  thee  free? 

Why  was  it  that  faith  and  prayers 
Of  the  Elders  could  not  save; 

Was’t  because  the  time  had  riven 
For  to  call  thee  to  thy  grave? 

Come  and  tell  me,  dearest  infant, 

That  my  heart  may  find  relief. 
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Why  it  was  thy  earthly  body 
Had  to  end  its  life  so  brief, 

God  of  Heaven,  wilt  thou  grant  it — 
Wilt  thou  grant  to  let  me  know, 
Why  it  is  that  little  children 
Are  so  quickly  called  to  go. 


Lines  on  the  Death  of  my  Brother* 
Caleb  W.  Haws 

1872 

Dearest  brother,  we  do  miss-. thee 
And  thy  absence  we  do  mourn, 

When  we  think  that  thou  hast  left  us, 

And  to  us  will  ne’er  return. 

Though  upon  thy  faithful  mission 
Thou  wast  ever  firm  and  true; 

Yet  disease  made  thee  its  victim, 

And  to  friends  must  bid  adieu. 

Why  was  it  thou  couldst  not  tarry 
And  return,  thy  friends  to  meet, 

That  we  might  behold  thy  presence 
When  thy  mission  was  complete? 

Hark!  methinks  I hear  a whisper, 

“’Twas  God’s  will  that  I should  go, 

For  to  fill  a greater  mission 

Than  I could  have  filled  below. 

“I  am  preaching  to  the  Spirits, 

Who  have  never  heard  God's  word; 
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That  they  all  may  come  to  judgment, 

And  receive  a just  reward. 

“There  are  Spirits  who  have  never 

Heard  the  truth  or  known  its  worth, 

Who  were  honest  men  and  women 
When  they  lived  upon  this  earth. 

“They  must  surely  hear  the  Gospel, 

And  acknowledge  it  is  true, 

And  receive  it  or  reject  it, 

And  be  judged  like  me  and  you. 

Cease  my  friends,  O cease  to  wonder, 

Cease  to  mourn,  for  I’m  at  rest; 

And  the  time  is  hastening  onward, 

When  wTe'll  meet  in  realms  more  blest.” 


Written  for  the  Sunday  School  Children 

Though  I am  young,  of  tender  age, 

Yet  I must  learn  to  know 
The  God  of  love,  Who  reigns  above, 

From  Whom  all  blessings  flow. 

He  made  the  sun  to  shine  on  us, 

And  on  the  earth  we  tread; 

He  made  the  air  that  we  do  breathe, 

And  gladly  gives  us  bread. 

He  made  the  streams  of  which  we  drink, 
And  causes  rain  to  fall; 

He  gives  us  health  and  all  we  have; 

He  blesses  great  and  small. 
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He  made  the  stars  in  yonder  sky, 
The  heavens  wide  unfurled; 

He  made  the  moon  to  give  us  light; 
’Twas  God  who  made  the  world. 

He  blesses  us  with  food  to  eat — 

The  clothes  we  have  today ; 

A blessing  ask  on  all  we  have, 
Remember  still  to  pray. 


Lines  for  the  Sunday  School 
on  Christmas  Eve 

With  joy  we  hail  the  Chrismas  Eve, 

When  all  we  children  meet, 

To  have  a Christmas  holiday, 

Our  pieces  to  repeat; 

And  bravely  each  will  speak  his  piece, 

And  some  will  sing  a song, 

And  patiently  wre’ll  wait  to  see 
Old  Santa  come  along. 

CHORUS 

There’s  Tom  and  Ann,  and  James  and  John, 
And  little  Nell  and  Steve; 

They’ll  eat  their  candies,  cakes  and  nuts, 
And  dance  on  Christmas  Eve. 

His  hat  will  be  so  very  tall, 

And  when  he  does  appear, 

I have  no  doubt  that  we  will  laugh, — 

He’ll  look  so  very  queer: 
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His  beard  will  be  as  white  as  snow, 
When  gazing  on  the  tree, 

“Oh  Santa  Claus !”  we  all  will  shout, 
“What  have  you  got  for  me?” 

Then  we’ll  come  forward  one  by  one, 
As  happy  as  can  be, 

To  get  our  presents  from  the  boughs 
Of  the  old  Christmas  tree. 

And  when  our  presents  we  have  got, 
Some  little  friend  we’ll  find; 

Then  of  his  candy  I will  taste, 

And  he  will  taste  of  mine. 

Then  to  the  hall  we  all  will  go, 

We’ll  raise  a mighty  breeze; 

We’ll  take  our  partners  on  the  floor, 
Then  say,  “Music,  if  you  please.” 
And  when  the  music  starts  to  play, 

We  all  shall  step  in  time, 

With  all  their  partners  I will  dance, 
And  they  will  dance  with  mine. 


Written  for  the  Relief  Society 

1860 

The  day  has  dawned — that  happy  day, 
We  hail  it  with  delight, 

When  truth  and  wisdom,  light  and  love 
Will  all  the  Saints  unite, 

When  all  will  seek  the  interest  of 
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His  brother  as  his  own; 

And  there’s  nothing  but  union  in  Utah. 

CHORUS 

Hurrah,  hurrah,  the  work  it  has  begun; 

Hurrah,  hurrah,  the  Saints  will  soon  be  one. 

’Tis  a mystery  to  the  world  to  see  the  Saints  unite, 
And  opposition  is  not  known  in  Utah. 

A self-supporting  people,  too, 

I think  we  soon  shall  be; 

If  we  to  counsel  do  adhere, 

This  people  will  be  free; 

For  Zion  must  arise  and  shine 
As  Enoch  did  of  old 

By  keeping  the  laws  of  God  in  Utah. 

Our  Bishops  and  our  husbands,  too, 

Will  counsel  us  for  good; 

And  by  their  counsel  we’ll  abide, 

We’ll  honor  the  Priesthood; 

AVe'll  take  our  means  and  build  a store 
And  patronize  the  same; 

And  we’ll  sustain  ourselves  here  in  Utah. 
This  is  my  prayer  for  presidents, 

For  board  and  teachers,  too; 

May  God  to  us  His  Spirit  give, 

To  help  us  for  to  do 
A work  to  benefit  the  poor — 

Oh  may  we  have  the  prayers, 

Of  all  the  faithful  Saints  here  in  Utah. 

Our  members  we  will  not  forget 
To  ask  the  Lord  to  bless, 
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For  they  will  help  us  all  they  can, 

And  make  the  task  much  less; 

We’ll  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel, 

Then  it  is  sure  to  go. 

For  union,  it  is  strength  here  in  Utah. 

We’ll  do  whate’er  devolves  on  us, 

As  sisters  we’ll  unite; 

Our  task  will  be  a source  of  joy, 

We’ll  work  with  mind  and  might; 

We’ll  teach  the  Word  of  Wisdom,  too, 

And  all  our  work  combine, 

To  forward  the  work  of  God  in  Utah. 

We  will  help  build  up  the  Kingdom 
Of  God  in  these  last  days: 

The  Zion  City  of  our  God, 

Where  we  can  sing  His  praise, — 

A place  where  righteousness  will  end, 

A city  pure  and  bright, 

The  city  we  will  build  here  in  Utah. 

Now,  sisters  we  will  have  a chance, 

Our  talents  to  display, 

We’ll  go  to  work  all  hand  in  hand, — 

Our  husbands  we’ll  obey; 

We  must  not  think  we  know  too  much 
And  thereby  go  astray, 

For  women’s  rights  are  talked  of  in  Utah. 
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Written  for  the  Relief  Society 

1873 

We  hail  with  heartfelt  joy 
Our  privilege  today: 

Of  meeting  here  to  work, 

To  speak,  to  sing  or  pray; 

And  may  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
Guide  every  thought  and  every  word. 

We  thank  the  Lord  that  we 
Have  all  an  equal  chance, 

To  help  roll  on  his  work — 

The  cause  of  Truth  advance, — 
Then  in  his  cause  we’ll  persevere, 

And  gather  knowledge  year  by  year. 
Then,  sisters,  we  must  learn, 

Inprove  our  talents,  too, 

For  we  can  plainly  see 

We’ve  got  a work  to  do; 

We’ll  raise  finance  the  best  we  can 
With  the  means  we  have  on  hand. 

We  will  assist  the  poor 

And  succor  the  distressed — 

Do  all  the  good  we  can, 

Then  surely  we*  11  be  blest; 

This  was  the  way  the  Savior  taught, 

To  help  the  poor  dislike  him  not. 
Co-operation,  too, 

It  was  revealed  from  Heaven 
To  Joseph  long  ago, 

By  inspiration  given; 
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It  is  an  Order  now  begun 
To  make  us  equal — all  as  one. 

This  day  we  long  have  sought, 

We’ve  sought  it  earnestly, 

This  Order  Joseph  taught 

In  days  long,  long  gone  by; 

It  has  come  forth  in  God’s  due  time, 
A holy  Order,  pure,  divine. 


For  the  Relief  Society 

Sisters,  let  us  be  united — 

Faith  and  works  in  one  combined, 

Then  we’ll  surely  have  God’s  Spirit, 

If  we’re  of  one  heart  and  mind. 

Covetous  nor  selfish  feelings 

Have  no  place  in  any  breast; 

Love  the  poor,  the  meek  and  humble, — 
Love  to  succor  the  distressed. 

We  are  thankful  for  the  Gospel, 

Which  to  earth  has  been  restored; 

And  the  priesthood  with  its  blessings 
Is  the  faithful  one’s  reward. 

Let  ns  work  for  Zion’s  interest, 

Lay  all  selfishness  aside, 

Cease  all  evil  thoughts  in  speaking, 
Never  cherish  scorn  nor  pride. 

Let  us  seek  the  poor  and  needy; 

Let  them  be  our  daily  care, 

And  if  weak  in  faith  wTe  find  them, 

Let  us  with  their  weakness  bear; — 
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Give  them  words  of  consolation, 

Teach  them  for  to  fast  and  pray, 

Then  the  clouds,  though  dark  and  dreary, 
Will  be  banished  far  away. 

Learn  to  pardon  imperfections, 

And  each  other's  faults  pass  by; 

For  no  one  of  us  is  perfect, 

And  do  not  see  eye  to  eye. 

Do  not  hurt  each  other’s  feelings, 

Do  not  think  from  faults  we’re  free, — 
We  like  they  have  faults  and  failings, 
Which  perhaps  they  plainly  see. 

! Neither  must  we  sit  in  judgment; — 

Leave  all  judgments  with  the  Lord; 

He  will  mete  us  out  in  justice 
Every  one  a just  reward. 

Learn  to  mete  out  to  each  other 
What  in  justice  is  their  due; 

Do  to  others  just  what  you  would 
Have  all  others  do  to  you. 


In  Behalf  of  the  Co-operative  Institution 

1869 
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Co-operation!  what  a wonder 
It  appears  to  some  to  be, 

Yet  o'er  it  we  must  not  stumble, 
It  will  make  us  one  you  see! 
Lovely  Order,  richest  blessing 
Ever  given  unto  man, 
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By  it  we  will  be  made  perfect, — 

By  it  we  must  fall  or  stand. 

We’ll  support  the  Institution 

And  obey  the  Mormon  creed, 

Then  there’ll  be  no  poor  in  Zion — 
We’ll  be  one  in  very  deed; 

‘Tis  the  law  God  gave  to  Enoch, 

For  to  make  his  people  one; ' 

They  in  temporal  things  were  equal, — 
None  did  covet — no,  not  one. 

It  will  bind  us  to  the  Kingdom, 

For  our  interest  there  doth  lie; 

What  a glorious  thing  in  Zion! 

All  may  share  it  if  they  try. 

It  will  make  us  stewards  over 
What  appears  to  be  our  own; 

Yet  it’s  God’s — he  gives  and  takes  it, — 
It  to  us  is  like  a loan. 

Then  we  will  obey  the  counsel 
Of  the  President  to  all; 

We’ll  do  this,  then  we'll  be  ready 
To  obey  the  next  great  call; 

For  the  Saints  must  soon  be  ready, 

Have  their  lamps  and  oil  on  hand, 

To  go  back  to  Jackson  County 
Arid  redeem  the  goodly  land. 

When  we  have  our  works  completed 
And  our  Spirits  are  set  free, 

May  we  in  thd  city  enter, 

With  the  faithful  ever  be; 
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There  each  one  shall  be  rewarded, — 
Good  for  good  God  will  restore; 
There  the  wicked  will  be  punished, — 
Justice  can  do  nothing  more. 

My  prayer  ’s  for  the  institution, 

May  it  prosper,  grow  and  thrive, 
Till  the  Saints  can  work  together 
Like  the  bees  in  one  great  hive; 
May  it  as  a stone  keep  rolling 

And  still  gather  more  and  more, 
'Hll  it  gathers  to  the  Kingdom 

Every  ( le  from  shore  to  shore. 


In  Memory  of  my  Childhood 

Composed  while  Churning 

I am  sitting  in  my  cottage  door 
Beside  Lake  Utah’s  shore, 

Where  all  is  stilled  and  hushed  except 
The  water’s  distant  roar. 

There’s  not  a sound  of  warbling  notes 
Of  birds  or  win*  r’s  blast, 

But  all  seems  hush  a to  me  around, 
While  pondering  o’er  the  past. 

I think  of  frier  ds  who’re  far  away, 

Of  sports  in  childhood's  day, 

I Of  happy  hours  we  used  to  spend 

When  wre  were  young  and  gay; — 

| I think  I see  my  home  just  now, — 
Though  far  I am  away ; 
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Remembrance  brings  to  mind  the  past 
Up  to  the  present  day. 

But,  oh,  how  happy  were  we  then ! 

How  loath  wTe  were  to  part! 

And  not  a wave  of  trouble  then 
Came  o’er  each  merry  heart; 

We  floated  quietly  along 

Down  life’s  swift  ebbing  tide; 

And  happy  children  w-ere  we  then 
Around  each  fireside. 

But  time  has  brought  us  one  by  one, 

To  pass  through  many  a scene; 

And  separated  home  and  friends,  ' 

And  miles  now  roll  between. 

Our  heads  are  growing  gray  with  age, 

Our  careworn  faces  show 

A few  more  years;— a few  more  griefs, 
Then  we’ll  be  called  to  go. 

Where  pain  and  sorrow  have  an  end, 
Where  death  will  never  come, 

Where  friend  shall  meet — no  more  to  part, 
In  heaven  that  happy  home. 

May  we  so  live  on  earth  below 
That  when  the  signal’s  given, 

We  may  come  forth  in  robes  of  white 
To  dwell  in  yonder  heaven. 

I’ll  close  these  lines  and  say  farewell 
To  those  jl  cannot  see, — 

To  aunts,  to  cousins  and  to  friends 
Wherever  they  may  be; 
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I’ll  lay  this  body  down  to  rest — 

My  spirit  be  set  free, 

To  meet  and  dwell  with  those  I love 
Through  all  eternity. 


In  Style 

As  I walked  out  one  evening, 

(I  think  it  was  in  May) 

I met  a fair  young  damsel 
And  unto  her  did  say, 

“How  do  you  do,  Miss  Nellie.” 

She  looked  at  me  awhile, 

Then  said,  “How  dare  you  speak  to  me, — 
“Don’t  you  see  I’m  dressed  in  style? 

“Besides,”  said  she,  “you  plainly  see,” 
She  paused  awhile,  and  then, 
“Besides,  the  laces  that  you  see, 

“I’ve  got  the  Grecian  bend. 

If  the  ladies  will  but  call  on  me,” 

She  smiled  bewitchingly, 

“I’ll  cut  their  dresses  so  they’ll  have 
“The  latest  style  you  see.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  I,  “but  tell  me  why, 
“That  you  do  condescend 
“To  follow  such  a fashion  as 
“That  ugly  Grecian  bend.” 

“Oh,  pshaw.”  said  she,  “I  think  it  is 
“The  nicest  fashion  out, 

“Besides,  it’s  something  you  can  see, 
••That’s  lately  come  about.” 
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“But  pray,  how  can  you  get  the  means 
“To  live  at  such  a rate; 

“I  suppose  that  you  are  heiress 
“To  a very  large  estate?” 

“Oh,  no,”  said  she,  “I  am  but  poor, 
“But  have  to  dress,  you  see, 

“Or  all  the  city  belles,  you  know, 
“Would  laugh  and  sneer  at  me.” 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  Madame  Style, 
“My  mind  I now  must  tell: 

“It  is  not  dress  that  makes  one  great, 
“Or  makes  one  look  so  well, 

“It  is  our  deeds  that  make  us  great,- — 
“Why  care  for  scoffs  or  smiles, — 
“Do  what  is  right  where  e’er  you  go 
“And  never  think  of  styles.” 

“I  must  confess,”  she  said  to  me, 
“Your  argument  is  right; 

“I’ll  lay  those  silly  fashions  by — 
“Reform  with  all  ray  might; 

“I’ll  treat  both  rich  and  poor  alike, 
“To  fashion  be  no  slave; 

“My  scorn  and  pride  lay  side  by  side 
“And  bury  in  one  grave.” 
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DESCENDANTS  OF  SHADRACH  AND 
LUCINDA  HAWS  HOLDAWAY 


1. 

George  Bradford 

8. 

Levi  Stewart 

2. 

Timothy 

9. 

Nancy  Emmalina 

3. 

William  Shadrach 

10. 

Cynthia  Mahala 

4. 

Amos  David 

11. 

Logan  Gilbert 

5. 

Marion 

12. 

Andrew  Nathan 

| 6. 

John  Madison 

13. 

Louisa  Diantha 

7 

7‘ 

Mary  Elizabeth 

14. 

Warren  Haws 

15.  Amanda  Lucinda 


1.  CEORCE  BRADFORD 

Died  at  the  Age  of  4 Months 

2.  TIMOTHY 

Died  a Few  minutes  after  Birth 


3.  WILLIAM  SHADRACH 

married 

PHOEBE  PRATT 

Their  Children  are: 

1.  William  Shadrach  4.  Gilbert  Orson 

2.  Parley  Pratt  5.  Hall  H. 

3.  Lucinda  6.  Phoebe  Hazel 

7.  Louis  Trent 

WILLIAM  SHADRACH 

married 


VINA  HOLT 

Their  Children  are: 

1.  Vaughn 


2.  Reva 


//  II  //  //7U\ 
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4.  AMOS  DAVID 

married 

LYDIA  THROWS 

Their  Children  are: 


1. 

Amos  Claud  ( died) 

5. 

Milton  LeRoy 

2. 

Don  Alva  (died) 

6. 

Leland  Eugene 

3. 

Elmer  Thomas 

7. 

Walter  Roland 

4. 

Elsie  Alberta  (died) 

8. 

Edna  Lydia 

ELMER  THOMAS 

married 
ELLEN  EKIN8 

They  have  one  Child: 

Ada  Lucile 

Amos  David  died  in  April,  1000 

5.  JOHN  MADISON 

married 

JANE  GILLESPIE 

Their  Children  are: 

1.  Mary  Jane  (died)  3.  Edith  Lucinda 

2.  .John  Shadrach  4.  Ruby  May 

JOHN  SHADRACH 

married 

MARGARET  ADAMSON 

Tlieir  Children  are: 

1.  Edna  3.  Margery 

2.  Orin  John  4.  Florence 

5.  Robert  John 

EDITH  LUCINDA 

married 

EDWARD  HENRY  HOLT 

Their  Children  are: 


X 


1.  Jeanie  Marie 

2.  Florence 


3.  Reed  Edward 

4.  Ruby  Afton 
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RUBY  MAY 

married 

WEBSTER  HOOVER 

Their  Children  are: 

1.  La  Illiea  3.  John  Wesley 

2.  Clifton  Webster  4.  Kenneth  Holdaway 

5.  Melba 

6.  MARION 

married 


PRUDENCE 

PEAY 

Their  Children  are: 

1. 

Clara  E. 

4. 

Eliza 

2. 

Francis  M. 

5. 

Florence 

3. 

Albert  A . 

6. 

Zelda 

7.  Jennie 

CLARA  E. 

married 

DUDLEY  CHASE 

Their  Children  are: 

1.  Clive  W.  2.  Earl 

FRANCIS  M. 

married 

NELLIE  A.  HANDLEY 

Their  Children  are: 

1,  Gladys  3.  Nellie  Fay 

2.  Glen  4.  Francis  Raymond 

ALBERT  A. 

married 

ANNABEL  CLEGG 

Their  Children  are: 

1.  Leora  Zelda  2.  Alvis  Levor 

ELIZA 

married 

WILLARD  CHASE 

Their  Children  are: 

1.  Edna  Lyle 


2.  Lawrence  Dean 
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FLORENCE 

married 

FRANK  CARTER 

They  have  one  Child: 

Mabel  Bernice 

7.  MARY  ELIZABETH 

married 


CHARLES  CONRAD 


Their  Children  are: 
1.  Mary  Elizabeth 

5. 

Angus  (died) 

2.  Charles  Shadracli 

6. 

Milton  William 

3.  Warren  Neplii 

7. 

Eva  Lucinda 

4.  Arthur  Marion 

8. 

Louis  Alexander 

9. 

Alice 

MARY  ELIZABETH 

married 

HYRUWI  MUHLESTEIN 

Their  Children  are: 

1.  liacliel  3.  Fona 

2.  Grace  4.  Era 

CHARLES  SHADRACH 

married 

JENNETTE  ECCLES 

Their  Children  are: 

1.  El  wood  2.  Albert 

3.  Laura 

WARREN  NEPHI 

married 

ELMINA TAYLOR 

Their  Children  are: 

1.  fc  over  el  2.  Harry 


MILTON  WILLIAM 

married 

JOSEPHINE  VANDAM 
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8.  LEVI  STEWART 

married 


CAROLINE  ANDERSON 


Their  Children  are : 

1.  Levi  Stewart 

4. 

Zina 

2.  Alfred 

5. 

Wayne  (died) 

3.  Lillie 

6. 

Vera 

ZINA 

married 

JOSEPH  ROBINSON 

9.  NANCY  EMM  ALINE 

Lied  in  Infancy 

10.  CYNTHIA  MAHALA 

Died  in  Infancy 

11.  LOCAN  GILBERT 

married 

MARY  BLAIR 

Their  Children  are: 

1.  Dora  Wilmir til  (died)  5.  Emma  Sarah 

2.  Ethel  Mary  6.  Helen 

3.  Etna  Neal  7.  Wil  mirth 

4.  Lelioy  Logan  8.  Seth  Millington 

9.  Mary  Blair 

12.  ANDREW  NATHAN 

married 

LYDIA  RIDDLE 


Tlieir  Children  are: 

1.  Andrew  Wallace 

2.  Wilford  Isaac 

3.  Mary  Muriel 

4.  Rhoda  Amanda 


5.  Cyrus  Nathan 
0.  Charles  Orin 

7.  Ilia 

8.  Lillie  Cleo 
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WILFORD  ISAAC 

married 

NELL  WARWOOD 

Their  Children  are: 

1.  Othell  2.  Donald 

MARY  MURIEL 

married 

ALFRED  JOHNSON 

They  have  one  Child: 

Harold 

RHODA  AMANDA 

married 

REED  ANDERBERG 


13.  LOUISA  DIANTHA 


Died  in  Infancy 

14.  WARREN  HAWS 

married 

LILLIE  RIDDLE 


Their  Children  are: 

1.  Loey  Warren  2.  Dora 

15.  AMANDA  LUCINDA 


2.  Dora 


married 


LOEY  YOUNG 

They  have  one  Child: 

Lotliield 


